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THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF SAN DIEGO 


A VISIT TO OTHER ZOOS 
Belle J. Benchley 
Executive Secretary 

Comparisons are not in good repute and they deserve the odious rep¬ 
utation they enjoy; nevertheless honest comparisons are often of great 
mutual benefit when made without rancor or too much arbitrary neglect 
of true conditions. Frequently questions are asked at the office of the 
Zoo as to how our Zoo compares with others. These questions come from 
strangers or from members who are truly interested in the progress of 
the work, and who do not have opportunity of making their own com¬ 
parisons. A recent visit to the eastern zoos gave me the chance to in¬ 
spect many of the older and more famous zoos in a way that few are 
able to enjoy. So I feel that an honest and candid comparison of our 
young and growing institution with some of them will be interesting and 
beneficial. And now for the first time since my connection with the zoo 
I am able to look at it in the light of true and first-hand knowledge of 
other similar institutions. 

Seven zoological collections were visited during a post convention 
trip and three of the most important museums. Time and space will 
not permit me to go into detail in each of these cases, for in every zoo 
there were outstanding exhibits, activities or successes which made each 
visit memorable and profitable. The zoos visited were Houston, New 
Orleans, Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Detroit and Chicago. In 
addition the Field Museum at Chicago, the National Museum at Wash¬ 
ington and the American Museum in New York proved of much value 
frorn the chance they offered to study species as an assistance of classi¬ 
fications of specimens. 

Houston zoo is under the Park Department and supported entirely by 
the City of Houston as part of its park system. While comparatively 
small it is an excellent collection well organized and cared for. Climatic 
conditions are favorable there for many of the things. Mr. Brock, Super¬ 
intendent of Parks in Houston, is trying to plan for the very near future. 
New Orleans has a remarkable collection of tropical birds which, in spite 
of being poorly housed, are in excellent condition. This zoo is not being 
given the support it needs and deserves by its community; a condition 
that is preventing it from realizing many of the advantages it could well 
enjoy. 

A post convention trip of much pleasure was made to Cuba for the 
special purpose of visiting the primate collection of Madame Rosalia 
Abreau, famous among zoologists for her success in raising primates, es¬ 
pecially the anthropoid apes. Even if one were not interested in the 
collection her magnificent home, her elaborate garden and her own in- 
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teresting and delightful personality make the trip worth while, but to 
one interested in seeing what can be done with monkeys it is a magnet 
whose strength is irresistable. Madame Abreau has been interested in 
this work for a period of more than 30 years and admitting that her cli¬ 
matic conditions are ideal; natural food, suitable and abundant; labor 
cheap and abundant for the work, yet to her own zeal, her interest m 
the individual specimens and her untiring care of them must be due a 
large measure of her success. Among her collection of 19 chimpanzees 
is a mother, daughter and granddaughter of one family, but the most ex¬ 
citing and by far the most outstanding specimen in the present group is 
a mother orang and her 4-months-old baby. In this collection was the 
only baby group which compared in number to the present nursery set 
of our own primate collection. A handsome group of marmosets, which 
Madame Abreau breeds with no difficulty, was one of the other out¬ 
standing features of her work. 

The collections in the northeast were naturally seen at a great disad¬ 
vantage for I arrived in Washington with the first freeze of the winter 
after an exceptionally balmy fall period. The Washington collection is 
the property and should be the pride of the entire nation. The work of 
Dr. Mann and Mr. Blackburn cannot be given too much praise for the 
longevity of their animals and the number they have raised is most 
surprising when the conditions under which much of their work is carried 
on are fully understood. All money for development and maintenance 
is appropriated by Congress, thus improvement in the National zoo de¬ 
pends upon the temper, interest and political preference of men not 
vitally interested nor fully cognizant of the actual scope of the wor 
nor the needs of the institution. Fortunately, private citizens, travelers 
and scientists bring many rare and valuable offerings to this zoo as a 
gift to; the American people. 

In many ways the zoological garden at Philadelphia is most like our 
own at San Diego, for it is dependent upon the efforts of a Zoological 
Society for its financial support, but like the San Diego zoo it is now 
receiving some support from the City of Philadelphia. This, however, is 
money appropriated by the school board in recognition of the great value 
the students receive from the educational program. Admisison of 35 
cents for adults and 15 cents for children is charged every day, only the 
school classes being admitted free. In the arrangement of its exhibit it 
is perhaps more different from ours than any other of the large zoos. 
Many interesting bits of history and many records of longevity are to 
be gleaned from the signs posted on the cages of this zoo; for instance 
there is an echidna in the collection which has been there for 23 years. 
Like our own institution a research department is maintained under the 
direction of Dr. Herbert Fox, famous throughout the world for his inter¬ 
esting work in curing and diagnosing the diseases of animals in captivity. 

The work of the New York Zoological Society is so well known as to 
make it seem almost presumptuous to attempt to mention the many ac¬ 
tivities of this organization. Perhaps the greatest opportunity for per¬ 
sonal gain I found in the entire organization was in the splendid busi¬ 
ness management of the zoo. This is directly under Mr. H. R. Mitchell, 
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who has completed his thirtieth year there; he has charge of all of the 
privileges, such as lunch rooms, rides, parking spaces and the financial 
business detail of the entire zoo, thus relieving the director and other 
department heads of much of the stress, wear and tear that harasses the 
zoo directors in the other organizations. Supported by a magnificent so¬ 
ciety in its operation of the exhibits, by a sufficient tax appropriation to 
insure its financial welfare, and by the reputations of a group of world- 
known scientists in its investigations and scientific work it is able not 
only to make valuable contributions to its own community, but to the 
entire scientific world at large. Yet an outstanding characteristic, which 
all of the smaller and younger organizations never fail to acknowledge, 
and of which most have taken advantage at some time, is the unlimited 
capacity and willingness of the New York society to assist in every way 
possible the work of other organizations and communities. This zoo is 
at the present time open free to the public on every day except two, de¬ 
pending upon the tax fund and the money derived from the privilege de¬ 
partment for its financial support. 

The Detroit zoo is yet in its infancy, this being the second summer 
that it has been open to the public. This garden is being built under the 
supervision of the Hagenback brothers and when finished will contain 
most of the best features of the famous Hamburg gardens. The moat 
idea is being worked out to the maximum degree. In a climate like De¬ 
troit this means an enormous financial outlay—for in spite of the elab¬ 
orate outside enclosures of much beauty there must be suitable inside 
quarters—heated and ventilated and planned for exhibit. They are going 
in for vast numbers and large mixed groups in Detroit. An African 
veldt with its varying bird and animal life for instance will be produced 
in miniature, thus exemplifying the extreme of one type of zoo, while 
Philadelphia is perhaps the finest outstanding example on the other. 
Mr. Millan, director at Detroit, believes that people want to see things as 
they appear in the wild and at some distance. Mr. Brown of Philadel¬ 
phia believes that the people who visit a zoo actually want to see the 
animals at close range and watch them in the closest proximity possible. 
To my notion the San Diego zoo has successfully compromised upon 
these two ideas and has given the public the best possible combination of 
both, for our barless grottoes are not so huge, nor so removed that you 
cannot see the exhibits closely enough for perfect examination, but being 
barless and open they can be distinctly seen at a distance undisturbed by 
the intreference of bars and cages. 

In spite of many seeming handicaps and some crowding of the ex¬ 
hibits in general, Mr. Parker of the Lincoln Park zoo, Chicago, has one 
of the most comprehensive collections of monkeys in the United States; 
and he has been successful in raising some of the most difficult of cat 
animals. Perhaps the new zoo being built under Mr. Ed. Bean’s direc¬ 
tion is surplanting in public interest the present zoo, for in spite of the 
hard work of Mr. Parker and his assistants, in spite of their skill and 
knowledge there are many things evidently being undone at the Chicago 
zoo; it shows little evidence of recent growth and no zoo can possibly 
stand still. 
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In one respect all of the zoos and the zoo directors were much alike. 
In each zoo I visited I received the same caution, “No, Mrs. Benchley, 
you must not expect to see things like they look in San Diego, we cannot 
do what you do there.” In every zoo, too, I found that under the condi¬ 
tions they were forced to endure they were doing truly remarkable, al¬ 
most unbelievable things, in adapting animals and birds to the circum¬ 
stances that could not be changed. The possibility of acclimatizing al¬ 
most any animal to artificial conditions seems unlimited for the adapta¬ 
bility of the species of course has been responsible for the many genera 
and species of the world and the modern animals have not lost the 
precious function handed down through the ages. 

I can for the first time fully appreciate the incredulity that I have 
invariably encountered when I have told other directors of zoos not so 
much larger than ours that we operate at the ridiculously low figure of 
$80,000 a year; for now I can fully appreciate the advantages of our cli¬ 
matic and geographic conditions. I can understand entirely how it must 
seem impossible to them to believe that our entire zoo has been built for 
less than they spend upon one small animal house. For they must have 
both an outside and inside enclosure, the latter being heated, ventilated 
and lighted greatly increases the initial cost of building. The excessive 
value of land in many of the large cities makes it impossible to build 
an out-of-door zoological garden spread out sufficiently to obtain the 
best effects for the animal or spectator. The use of vita-glass in all of 
the zoos where animals must be kept inside for many months every year 
is another expensive and absolutely necessary feature which is totally 
absent from our calculations. 

After visiting these interesting and beautiful collections one by one 
in rapid succession I appreciated the wonders of our collection and the 
way the founders of the zoo had taken every advantage of their oppor¬ 
tunities. Familiar as I am with the zoo and accustomed to hearing it 
praised wherever I went, I began to wonder if perhaps I might upon 
my return from the east find that we, both I and the people I had been 
visiting, had perhaps overestimated some of its conditions and its beau¬ 
ties—to fear that when I returned home I might see fallacies or lacks 
which during my constant work here, had become too familiar to be no¬ 
ticed or which had escaped me all together. I can only say that the re¬ 
sult was just as some of the zoo men had predicted, my own zoo looked 
better than ever; I saw no animals in the same healthy appearing con¬ 
dition which is the first thing that attracts the attention of every prac¬ 
tical visitor to the San Diego zoo. I saw no grottoes which showed the 
animals to better advantage than our own and I saw no collection which 
in its entirety was more interesting to the general public. 

In each of these splendid collections I saw things missing in our own, 
but in our collection also are specimens missing in each and everyone of 
the others. It is splendid to see such a variety of many rare animals 
and birds which appear only as single specimens in many of these col¬ 
lections, for as a person especially interested in such things and with a 
book knowledge of them I was delighted to have the opportunity of see¬ 
ing them. As the director of a zoo hoping to appeal to the general run 
of visitors I am sincerely convinced that the public enjoys more thor¬ 
oughly and perhaps profits more definitely from seeing a happy family 
group of less rare specimens than from a closely confined specimen no 
matter how rare. Many times, too, the hardy common specimen may be 
a better representative of the type than the delicate rarer one which is, 
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however, from the standpoint of the more discriminating scientist the 
more desirable. We have in San Diego had many persons pass by a 
group of birds of paradise with scarcely a glance and stand admiring 
vociferously a cage of ordinary lories next door. Mr. Millan of Detroit 
laughed ruefully over the crowds which walk rapidly by an exhibit of 
gorgeous wolverines to stand laughing by the hour over the antics of a 
cage of raccoons. These are both excellent examples of what the public 
actually enjoys. So until our age, for we are still in the state of growing 
pains, our finances and our public justify such expenditure I believe that 
our present policy is the wise and practical one, adding of course, as we 
have the opportunity the rare specimen. 

One more element which I cannot pass by without comment is the 
standing of our work and some of our workers in the opinion of the big 
figures in the zoological work of the world. The names of Dr. Fred Baker 
of Mr. Frank Stephens, of Dr. Harry Wegeforth and Mr. L. M. Klauber 
are known wherever people are interested in the living science. That 
these men have been instrumental in the founding and establishing upon 
a firm basis the work of our zoological society has given it a reputation 
and a standing which it deserves and which we must see that it main¬ 
tains in the future. 
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